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THE MONTEFIORE TESTIMONIAL. 


The Print of this splendid Testimonial does, as we antici- 
pated, make really a handsome picture, when mounted, —The- 
dimensions of the print itself, are 27 in. by 20 in. No doubt 
a large number will be sold; not only because of the interest 
connected with the Testimonial, but because the net proceeds 
are devoted to educational charities. We were surprised to 
observe the extensive extracts from our columns, made by the 
Morning Advertiser, and the /llustrated London News, with- 
out the slightest acknowledgment that these verbatim copies 
were other than original to those journals! Comment is un- 
necessary.—For the following document, referred to in our 
last, though it has appeared in the Advertiser, we are indebted 
toa MS. copy, politely furnished through the Committee. 


Reply of Sir Moses Montefiore, to the Address published 
in our last number. 


unjust torture. 


Mr. De Castro and Gentlemen ;—It would be impossible for | 
me to receive the munificent and costly token of the regard | 
aud affection of my brethren, which ts now before me, without 
the deepest emotion; or to listen to the eloquent address 
with which it has been: presented, without feeling that any 
services I have rendered to our oppressed and innocent brethren, 
have met with universal siuecbation and a flattering reward. 
As soon as the intelligence reached England, that our unhappy 
co-religionists at Damascus had been accused of crimes at 
which their and our nature revolted, and that upon such an 
accusation they had been frightfully tortured and unjustly 
imprisoned, it was resolved to send out a mission of inquiry 
and of succour: I was honored by being thought worthy to 
proceed to the East, to protect the innocent, to rescue the 
oppressed, and to vindicate our holy religion. I accepted the 
mission, (one of the noblest ever sent out by a community) 
with fear and trembling. I was oppressed by the greatness ot 
the undertaking, and fearful lest my deficiencies might injure 
80 holy a cause; but cheered as I was by the encouraging ap- 
probation, not alone of our own community, but by the unanim- 
ous voice of the merchants, bankers, and traders of London, as 
*xpressed at the numerous meeting held at the Mansion-house 
of the City, as well as by those great statesmen, Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, and other distinguished Members 
of the House of Commons, and secretly sustained by the prayers 
of the faithful and good of all sects, I had no ground for 

esitation, and I left our shores in the assured hope, that 

vine Providence would guard and guide me on my way, and 
accomplish my heart’s desire. On the arrival 
of the mission at Alexandria, the political horizon was over- 
clouded; and war, with all its horrors, was threatened, Never- 
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theless, both M. Cremieux and myself pressed our suit to his 
Highness Mahomet Ali for justice, and after waiting a period 
of inexpressible anxiety, we had the great satisfaction of obtain- 
ing the unconditional and honorable release of all the accused, 
and a declaration, that henceforth they should absolutely enjoy 
their rights in the same manner as they had enjoyed them 
before they had been the victims of false accusations and 
It was here that we urged a fair and open 
trial. It was here we defied the accusers of our brethren to 
the proof. It was here we proclaimed their innocence, aid it 
was here we obtained not a trial, (that our enemies shrunk 


from instituting,) but the honorable deliverance of our 
brethren. Having Su) far accomplished the objects of our 


mission, M. Cremieux took leave of us at Alexandria; but 
knowing that the result of the operations of the allied forces 
would be to wrest Syria from the Government of his highness 
the Pacha, 1 deemed it of the utmost importance to proceed to 
Constantinople, and hearing that our co-religionists dwelline at 
Rhodes had likewise been the victims of calumny, persecution, 
and torture, [ felt assured, that at Constantinople I might 
vindicate our holy religion from the foul calumnies of its 
enemies, and probably obtain for our brethren throughout the 
Turkish dominions, equal rights and privileges with those of 
other sects. The accused at Rhodes had been tried, and 
triumphantly acquitted ; their accusers were humbled into the 
dust and punished. Thus far, my way was prepared, and 
through the kindness of the government at home, and the 
introduction of Lord Ponsonby, the Ambassador at the Porte, 
I obtained, not only several interviews with his ministers, but 
the honor of an audience with the Sultan. I laid before that 
enlightened and illustrious sovereign the situation of our 
co-religionists. I pointed out the faischood and bitter malice 
of their enemies. I vindicated our religion from the stigmas 
cast upon it, and I pleaded earnestly, not for protection alone, 
but for a recognition of the civil rights of our brethren. It is, 
indeed, to me, as well as to you, matter of devout thanksgiving 
to the God of our fathers, that I found favor in the eyes of 
his Imperial Majesty; and from his justice aud magnanimity | 
obtained a favorable answer to my petition, and his Imperial 
Majesty was pleased to issue a hatti-sheriff or firman, under 
his own haudwriting, declaring the innocence of our brethren 
of the charges made against them, vindicating our holy 
religion, and ordering that henceforth and for ever our co- 
religionists should enjoy equal rights and privileges with all his 
other subjects. Thus the object contemplated by the mission 
was not only fully accomplished, but more was obtained than 
was anticipated; success exceeded my fondest expectations. 
Time can only reveal the effects of that mission upon the state 
of our brethren in the East. Even while we were in the do- 
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minions of the Sultan it had operated beneficially, and those 
who professed our faith were looked spe - objects of regard, 
and not as subjects for perseention Al’ malice. Notwithstand- 
ing our co-religionists in tne Turkish dominions had established 
schools for the instruction of their youth in all the precepts of 
our religion, and other necessary branches of education, yet 
they had emitted the study of the language o1 the countries mn 
which they lived. At my sugzcstion, and in return for the 
gracious acts of the Sultan, they resolved to introduce into all 
their schools the study of the ‘Turkish language, which would 
enable them to hold itereourse with others, and thus to dis- 
perse the prejudices with which they had been assailed ; and by 
such intercourse, demonstrate thai they were w all respects 
equally as loyal, useful, and good. If, however, po other cffects 
had followed than the deliverance of “ those thai were ready to 
be slain, and the refutation of the calumnies of which they haa 
beon the nnfortunate victiras,” I should have deemed myseli 
amply repaid for all the toils and anxicties attendant on ee 
yourney; bntwhen I know whai has been already accomplishes 
and what effects are following, I bow in adoring eratitude to 
the God of heaven, and utier thanks to his name, saying, 
“ What has God wroughi?”’ 1 cannot, however, close this 
address (long as it may seem) without adverting to the conpa- 
nions of my journey, and to those from whora T received assist- 
ance both at home and abroad. To Lady Meniefiore T owe a 
debt of eratitude ; her counsels and geal for our religion, aid 
love to our brethren, ai all times conspicuous; they ani- 
mated me amidst difficulties, and consoled me under «isap- 
pointinents. Iler’s indeed were, as your President has beanti- 
fully remarked, the labours of the heart, and she hes, m your 
approbation, obtained her reward. To ity friends, W, 
Wire, Esq., and Dr. L. Loewe, who left their homes, then 
families, and professions, to undertake with us the cangers aid 
hazards of a journey ai suci.a period, and to such countrics, 
and who attended me thronzhout, Tani indebted for kind and 
constant services, for useful advice and active exertions. ‘To 
Dr. Madden, who accompanicd me to Keypt, 1 owe my desi 
thanks. The neeessary correspondence relative to the mission 
at home, and the comnaiuication with her Majesty’s Gover- 
ment durmy my absence, were wiuerteken, and cxeeuted with 
great ability and zeal, by your respected Presidcin,. Manel 
De Castro, Esq., assisted by the Board of Deputies, and. the 
] need not repeat to you, Sir, how wveatly we 
were Idebied for the enconraging leticrs we reecived, nov 
how much our brethren owe to the Board of Deputies and the 
Comnutites, for their zealous exertions on all oecasions, enided 
as those exertions were, by wise councils, and aceoinpanied by 
judicious ciforts. The extensive conicxions of the tamily of 
De Rothschild, both here and abroad, enabled them io afford 
me assistance, as yreatly facilitated objects of the mis- 
sion; and for such assistance, so cheerfilly and so constanily 
rendered, they will have my lasting thanks. To George Samuel, 
Esq., my esteemed relative, whose residence ai Constantinople 
enabled him vo serve our eause, our crateful acknowledanients 
areaue, ‘Vo her Majesty’s chen Ministers, we likewise owe our 
sincere thanks; they furnished me with letters of introduction 
to all official personages, and thus aided me in my labours, 
From the Foreign Office, and iis head, Lerd Palmerston, we 
received every mark of attention; avd from Colonel Hodges, 
in Alexandria, thai time British Consul-General in Egypt, 
and my Lord Ponsonby, then her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, I received, uot only official assistance, but 
personal courtesy. Their names will live in my recollection, 
as well as this mosi munificenc token of the esicem of my 
brethren, I should be sorry vo distur the pleasing recollec- 
tions of this hour, yee J musi revert io the hallowed memory 
of our venerable connscllor and spiritual guide, the laic Dr, 
Hirschel, who, since vie nrission was closed, has heen gathered 
to his fathers, fallof age and honour. The deep ivteresi: he 
took in the mission, as evinced b, the publication of his Icticr, 
containing a solemn denial and refutation of the calumnics 
attempted to be thrown upon our faiiti—his eminent piety— 
his great learning—his exemplary charity, and love for our 
brethren, are written, not upon tables of stone or costly monn- 


ments (for that his hwuility forbade), bui upon the hearts of 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


all. Gentlemen, I reciprocate your kind wishes, and beg to 
assure you of my unalterable attachment to the cause of our 
brethren and our religion, and I offer up my fervent prayer, 
that peace and unity may be their portion. I can truly Say 
that to see my co-religionists flourish, and to be esteemed and 
beloved, is a wish that lies nearest my heart, and I exclaim jp 
the language of holy writ, “Ir I forget thee, oh Jerusalem, 
niavest thou forget my right haul; if I do not remember thee 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth,” ** May there 
be peace within thy walls, aud prosperity within thy palaces,” 


DISSERTATION ON PORTION Sy 
EVITICUS VI. 

It has not pleased the Almighty to communicate to us th 
reasons for the enactment of a series of reyulations, common)y 
called ccremonial laws. Nor indeed is such a ciselosure ye. 
cessary, since ii is not the investigation but the practice of thy 
law, which is the vocation of the Israelite ;—according to thy 
maxim, xox xd. The only one reason 
which veeds be required for the observauce of an Isyaclite, js 


that which renders the law binding npon him :—its having bee, 
| given by ihe Almighty :—reason sufficient for the pious [sraclite, 
whe cocs not sct up his frail understanding as the test of 
whether «2 Divine ordinance ts binding upon hin or not. As. 
however, the tnnate cesire of man for enquiry, prompts him to 
searen arer that which is concealed from him, and as we must 
believe that the testimony of the Law “is sure, making wise 
“the shivle: the statutes of the Lord are right, reyoicing th 
“Ticart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlichtening 
* the eyes,” Lo speculaic on the reasous of the Law, may be 
allowed, provided we Go oot forget that such reasons are pre- 
sumptive, and not matters of fact. Proceeding from this poin 
of view, L shall hazard some opinions on the bloody sacrifices, 
concerning which, this ad the preceding portions treat. 
Thonghis of the mina, as al as feclings of ihe heart, essen- 
functions of dic imielligence within us, remain concealed, 
unless they pui ou some outward sign by which alone thes 
be maniicsted, uti even as the precious things existing 
In the Lowels of the earth, become useful only when they ar 
io light, and made current for cifeciuating happy 
exchanire, so are Gaoughts and feelings only really useful when, 
by being communicated, they produce their lke, or induce 
other coveeptions in return, Ic is in this manner thar éhought 
created for uself dinguage > while feeling, as referrin.: more to 
conerelo than to abstract subjccis, and being consequently 
fitter than mere chought to make itself understood hy natural 
signs, was left to find on every occasion iis indivielaal mode of 
expression and manifestation. It is obvious thai so individual 
a mode of expressing feeling, was feasible only, so long as the 


moment that « whole cotamunity, as a community, had to ex- 
hibic its feclings, a certain uniformity of expression, understood 
and recognised by all, beeame necessary. And in a like 
manner, thai for the same nation, its language could convey one 
and the same idea by one and the same word, so, whenever 4 
certain feeliue had to be represented in such wise as to be 
understood and recognised by a whole nation, then it was 
needful to fix upon and adopt a uniform manner ior its manl- 
fesiation. Lei the individual acknowledge the heneficence of 
the Supreme Being, by the loud strain of inspired song, or by 
those more genile emotions which are noi clothed m speech or 
language; bui so soon as that individual unites to form a con- 
sregation, there is required a uniform, outward, and palpable 
sign of those emotions; such for instance as the presentation 
of part of the bounty reecived; or the spontaneous renunciation 
of a portion of our most valued endowments ; these, as the 
most natural, become the most frequent and best underst ! 

sign by which gratitude manifests itself. It was pow this species 
of sign thai the Almighty imprinted che stamp of his sanction, 
in the ordination of the daily offerings, elevating them to the 
characteristics of a national expression of ihe love and gratitude 
cherished by the convocatiun of {srael for its Heavenly Father. 
Let an individual, after the commission of any crime, yy 
his contrition and repentance in any mode to which he feels 


prompied ; but ifhe be a member of Israel, of that nation destined 


feclings of an individual had to be expresse:l ; but from the | 
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there remains only for us to pray in the words of holy writ; 


your No. 7.) or like the fox who had losi his tail, (vide Afsop) 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. at. 


by preference to he a ” holy people,” “ the people of the 
Lord,” he has, by his crime, offended the majesty of that 
nation; be has derogated from its dignity, and he therefore 
owes some atonement for the past, some public pledge for 
better conduct in the future. This atonement and this pledge, 
require to be manifested nationally ; and certainly the per- 
formance of a sacrifice in the sanctuary, that centre of the 
nation, by the instrumentality of the niunister of its religion ; 
and the confession of crime, contemporancous with the sight of the 
suffering Victim, were means well calculated for the attainment 
of their end, Let an ordinary individual enjoy the advantayes 
hy which he may be surrounded, after any lawful manner 
which he shall choose; but it is for the Israelite to ioprini 
upon his enjoyment the character of his nationality, to clevate 
the more private, the more sensual enjoyment, to a national, to 
a spiritual one ; and, even in its fruition, to be reminded of the 
peculiar relations in which he stands towards God, his co- 
religionists, and the nations of the earth. The form of that 
memento Was prescrived ; it was to bring a sacrifice of peace ; 
‘ober) peace with himself, peace with his Creator, and peace 
with his fellow. It was thus that sacrifices were spiritualized, 
and made representatives of the religious feelings of Israclites 
towards their God, without, however, superseding the indi- 
vidual expression (especially uw the case of sin offerings, vide 
the text), with which the ceremonial formulary was so inti- 
mately connected :—indeed, not merely intimately, but indis- 
pensalils connected ;—for without the verbal coniession, the 
conscious prayer, and the inward fecling, the Almighty de- 
clared that He had avi delight * in the blood of bulls, of lambs, 

‘It will be readily understood, wherefore at the present time, 
when Israel is dispersed, there no Jonger cxists a common 
national form of sacrificial worship. Reyarding that institution 
as designed for a national manifestation, it is impracticable; and 


wneaw ons 
pon 
* Oh let our lips requite for (sacrificial) bullocks.” 
* Let my prayer be established before thee as james te 


THE CONVERSIONISTS AGAIN, 


Premiums on Apostacy—(Communicated,)—There ts an 
ancient axiom, concerning the acquisition to honest meu, when 
certain geutry fall out ;—this axiom had an appropriate ilus- | 
tration at Guildhall, on the Ist of the present month. The | 
police report in the Zimes,.of the 2nd March, tells the followin: 
tale. ‘* The London Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews,” having perverted a certain dealer in jewellery 
(the consideration received -in his case for the renunciation of | 
Judaism does noi transpire) he is furnished out as a traflicker in | 
the souls of others ;—whether as a decuy, like Vcb. W olif, (vide 


it Is unnecessary to enquire ;—enough that his title is * Mission- | 
“ary” of the aforesaid society. Iv the exercise of his aew 
calling, in last July, he pounces upon poor Jew in Houndsditeh, 
whom he describes to have been “in a deplorable siate of 
* poverty,” (an abnormal state, as our medical friends would say, 
wonderfully predisposing for the operation of an a vostatiziny 
virus.) The generous missionary forthwith transmits his prize to 
his * house in the Wandsworth road,” where he employs hii 
for several weeks to clean his boots ai 7s. per week. This 
betokens comfortable quarters; for the missionary states his 
residence to be in the Hackney Road, and rust, therefore, 
e well housed, and able io alluw one shilliny per diem for voot 
cleaning, hesiles food and raiment. ‘ A few weeks’ of such 
trainin, suffices to convince the man of the propricty of bein: 
baptised. ITe promises to “renounce the Devil and all his 
works ;”—it ig enough; the recruiting sergeant has earned his 
head money; his boots are no longer dusty, and the man must | 
be discharged, Ii is acknowledged, however, that the aew 
fonvert 1s set up with a box of jewellery, the reninants of his 
sponsor's old siock in trade; and, as he naively told Sir Peter 

aurie, the sitting magistrate,—he was set up, and got rid of. 


1b comes out! 


It appears that the missionary, in pursuit of new perverts, 


strolls into some coffee-house in Houndsditch, on Saturday the 
2oth February, and there meeting with his former protegé, a 
quarrel ensues; the result js, that the latter is given in 
charge vfa policeman, for stealing a watch and sundry trinkets. 
Phe accused protests, chat a marked trinket found u,on his 
qagreg formed part of the stock with which he was set up; 
dut the worthy Alderman is spared the necessity of investigating 
the truth, by the accuser’s desire to forgive aud forget his 
injuries, 
7 The recrimination of these two worthies, would have been 
instructive to the subscribers ofthe socicty, whose agent One Is ; 
and ' confess my sorrow at their loss of an Old Bailey cross- 
examination, (1 am instructed, that this is not the only case in 
which the very prudent placability of the mauaers has pre- 
vented inconvenient exposés.) Sir Peter Laurie's experience 
led hin to make some very pertinent observations, He sup- 
posed the case was of the usual character—the conversion 
being based on hopes of worldly adyvantage—Christianity being 
simulated for 7s. per week;—and the charge withdrawn, in 
colsequcnee of the aceuser bem ashamed of his position, 
The worthy magistrate asked, where the man had been bap- 
tiscd ? The sponsor said, grieved him to speak of it.—How 
very sensitive! and yet how thwarting of our curiosity. Perhaps 
we should have found that he had gone the cireuit, and proved 
one or those ** enquirers fron abroad,” who undergo baptism at 
several stations successively. Sir Peter asked the prisoner, 
what religion he now professed? The answer was—Chiristian, 
as he hoped. The proceedings closed by the magistrate’s again 
expressing his mistrust of conversions.—Yeu. £25,000) per 
annum is entrusted to this single society alone, and expended in 
such) conversions, | 

Permit me to give a brief resumé of the contents of the 
Sociciy’s last monthly magazine, (misealled ** Jewiso Intelli- 
genee.”’) A correspondent, in your No, 40, wished that the 
preceeding uumber of the Conversionisis’ Magazine, could be 
read extensively by our people ;—as you allowed the remark to 
pass without a comment; and as you are Got, and need not be, 
afraid that intelligent Jews should see their statements, I 
present a resume of this month’s magazme. Dy the way, as a 
constant reader of that publication, | have noticed the mortal 
dreal which the Conversionists have exhibited, lest their 
“vencrous public’ snoukl get a glirapse of our side of the 
question, Perhaps one of the most pitiful proofs of this, 1s 
Lacir pretending to copy the anaouncement of Sir Moses \lonte- 
establishing a dispensary at Jerusalem, the 
Herald ; whereas, they knew at the time, that the TLerald’s 
account was qnoled ihe Vuice of whien they see 
If proof of this were at all necdful, it is 
alforded by the Ist article of their Magazine now under my 
review. In noticing a recent work, on the Jews of China, and 
praying thai it may be “ pur inw the hearts of his pone: to 
‘furnish the means for sending to this astonishiny people (the 
* Chinese Jews) the light of bis truth,” they catch at the senti- 
meni which closed your article ou * The Conversion Humbug,” 


‘in’ No. 36, and represent our people in those regions as 


witnesses ” in aid of missionary labours.—I suppose, however, 
you aid noi desire their dupes ** to furnish the meaus” for chew 
ohjects.—The 2ad article is a castization of Dr. Conquest, ior 
vromulgating 20,000 emendations of the authorized version of 
the Bible—Let them remove the beam from their own eye. 

The 3rd article is an account of the couuribution, by a Jewish 


‘uroprietor in Surinam, named Embden, of funds suiicient 


w supply a Moravian church for the uegroes on his plantations, 
in order to taduce Moravian missionaries to settle there, and 
so comntcract the disposition of these people uw become canni- 
hals :—one woman had actually murdered ticr own child jor its 
blood. 

Nexi comes an account of the “ celebration of the anniversary 
“of the entry of the Bishop of Jerusalem into the holy city.” 
In fondon all was qaict enough on chat day, January,) 
except in what is magniloyuently termed, * The Episcopal 
Jews’ chapel.” In Prussia, a letter uader the king’s owa hand, 
recommended the observance of the Festival by all Evanelical 
Protestant churches; aud in Berlin, at least, his majesty’s 
subjects were very dutiful. Of what was done in Jerusalem 
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itself, we are as yet uninformed : sinister reports were brought 
by the last Levant mail, concerning a stoppage of the church 
building, and the whereabouts of the Bishop. (Vide the Sun, 
27th Feb.) This requires confirmation; meanwhile, some over- 
zealous advocate of the Society and its organ, has been reproved 
by the Morning Post of the 7th instant, for ascribing wicked 
motives to the Syrian correspondents of the English press, and 
is snubbed with an intimation that Sir Robert Peel's admission 
in the House of Commons, is better authority than the 
Jewish Intelligence.” It may be, the King of Prussia deems 
it right so to celebrate the “entry” of the Bishop; but his most 
distinguished subject, Baron Von Humboldt, is reported by 
the papers, to have ridiculed that ‘‘ entry” when at the French 
court. The Jews, however, can have no objection to the 
rejoicing: not a single convert has been made during the 
year to Christianity, while the report from Jerusalem, ‘published 
in the February number of the Conversionist Magazine, ) alludes 
ty one Christian who had embraced Judaism, and another whom 
Mr. Ewald’s influence alone, had prevented from following the 
example, 
‘The Missionary Intelligence" of the Magazine, 18 
opened by a letter from the Bishop of Jerusalem, dated the 
3ist January. One passage is enough. ‘ It is my principle 
‘always to have the words of my divinely-inspired foretathes 
“ David before me.” (His forefather! so he pretends to be a 
lineal descendant of David! What next? Will he claim to be 
the Messiah?] Mr. Ewald really reports something like 
business: he has sold 23 Bibles for Bagdad, and 20 for 
Damaseus!! The hunt for the three Bachurim, (called Rabbis) 
was continuing; they had not yet been secured. It appears 
that a funeral service was performed in the synagogue for our 
lamented Chief Rabbi, his son Rabbi David assisted. 

* The Rabbis had prohibited the younger Jews from conversing 
‘‘ with the missionary.” [That is not to be wondered at.) How 
expressive the admission, that “* we ought to have some institu- 
‘tion here, where we might receive enquiring Jews.” . (Vide 
the above quoted police report of the Zimes.) There was a 
rumour in Jerusalem, “ that the English Jews are about to 
*‘ establish a hospital for their brethren there.” [Who will aid 
Sir Moses Montefiore in the hallowed work?) The medical 
report is chiefly remarkable for the admission, that Dr. 
Macgowan, 1s the medium of pecuniary assistance to distressed 
Jews. [Let it only be given fairly. | 

The length to which this communication already extends, 
obliges me to se ge allusions to other characteristic mission- 
ary reports. Under the head of ‘* Domestic Intelligence,” is 
an announcement that ** the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
‘has signified his intention to appoint the Rey. A. M’Caul, 
* D. D., to the incumbency of the parish of St. James, Duke's 
** Place.” I will trouble you with my views of the probable 
consequences of this expedient of the Conversionists, when 
confirmed ; meanwhile, referring to their adulation of the Jews 
of this. parish,—as noticed in your No. 37. p. 91.—their 
‘“cajolery,” as it now appears, had really “ some especial 
** object.” 

Again, four new Missionaries to the Jews, are sent to the 
East. ‘Two to Beyrout in Syria, and two to Saphet, inthe Holy 
Land. The circular which follows, complaining of insufficient 
funds for all this lavish expenditure, is a natural sequence. 
Good Heaven! is it possible, that all this zeal and mone 
should be squandered on a profitless chimera, while our whole 
legislature confesses the religious destitution of one half of the 
children of this country!—Vide Debates in the House of 
Commons on Lord Ashley's motion, 28th February last, and 
the following remarks of one of the morning papers. 


‘The case has become one of paramount urgency. There is no time to 
be lost, and we may even consider ourselves fortunate, if we are yet able 
to ward off dangers which seem to menace all the institutions of society. 
The picture given by Lord Ashley, of the condition of our working popula- 
tion was truly fearful. We should be glad to think it overcharged; but 
Lord Ashley does not deal in exaggerations. * * * «# Certainly no 
statement of facts was ever made of more awful and striking interest. 
* ©* © It was shown, that even the nominal education given in our 
common schools, does not reach more than one half of the children of the 
country; that thousands are growing up without ever having imbibed the 
slightest rudiments of the Christian religion, and at the same time exposed 
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to the contagion of all kinds of vice ; that children in numberless cq¢, 


from the utter absence of moral guidance, are suffered to ruin themselyeg 
in body and mind by early profligacy ; and perhaps worst of all, that 


women are to a great extent exposed to influences, which are rapids 
brutalizing the female character, destroying the peace and comfort of the 
working man’s home, and which must fatally infect the vifspring of 
mothers so demoralized.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

Jews’ Free School—We are glad to hear that the anniver. 
sary dinner of this useful charity, appointed for the 23rd inst, 
is likely to be, as usual, both numerously and respectably ar. 
tended. A list of the officers and stewards will be found jy 
our advertising columns. 


Jews’ Infant School—The annual meeting of this excellent 
institution, was held at the school, Houndsditch, on Sunday 
last; Francis Goldsmid, Esq. President, in the chair. A yery 
gratifying report of its progress during the past year was pre. 
sented, and ordered to be printed for general circulation. We 
commend that document to the favorable consideration of oy; 
readers, as exhibiting unimpeachable evidence of the solid ad. 
vantages conferred by the school, not only upon the infantile 
pupils, but upon the humbler classes of our people, to which 
they belong. It is satisfactory to know, that the institution is so 
popular; for the expectation is thereby encouraged, that the 
hands of the committee will be strengthened, should they de- 
sign to furnish accommodation for the further number of Jewish 
children still unprovided with instruction. There are 25] 
names on the books, and the school will not hold 200. The 
following gentlemen were elected honorary officers. Francis 
~Goldsmid, Esq. President; S. Samuel, Esq. Vice-President, 
David Cohen, Esq. Treasurer; Walter Josephs, Esq. Honorary 
| Secretary: most of the retiring members of the committee were 
re-elected. Votes of thanks were then passed unanimously, 
acknowledging the services of the President, and other officers, 
for the past year. A resolution was then passed, recommenda- 
tory of a public entertainment im aid of a reserve fund. ft 
appeared, that the income hitherto has merely sufficed for th: 
establishment and maintenance of the school, and there as ye! 


might acquire that character of stability, which an exclusive 


dependence upon the caprice of subscribers, however well-dis- 
posed towards its claims, cannot possibly afford. It was admitted 
on all hands, that this charity had not yet taxed its friends for 
an entertainment or celebration of any kind, and that a theatri- 
cal benefit would, for many reasons, be the most eligible means 
of originating a fund. We will make further reference to the 
report, when the preparatory arrangements for the benefit have 
been announced. Meanwhile, the germ of a future fund has 
been formed, amounting to about £20, the proceeds of sundry 
return drafts upon the Damascus Mission Fund, obtained chiefly 
through the exertions of the indefatigable honorary secretary. 


The future Chief Rabbi.—We have received numerous com- 
munications, detailing the proceedings of various synagogues, 
adopted in connexion with the resolutions of the conference, 4 
published in our last number. The period appointed for the 
returus has not yet expired, and our information is therefore 
imperfect in many essentials. Nor is that circumstance the 
only one which induces us to postpone the publication of pat- 
ticulars until the re-assembling of the conference. Some of ou! 
communications involve commentaries which we would fain 
postpone to a later period, in the hope that the returns to be 
formally made, and the representations by which these returns 
will possibly be accompanied, may substitute a different light 
for the complexion which they now bear. Rumours ascribe 
great disparity to the amounts guaranteed from various a. 
ters.* The single dissentient community is understood to 
that of the Sphardim, in consequence of a very narrow aves? 
upon the question in the Chamber of Elders, in whom all ecc a, 
siastical appointments are vested by law. We are told, that 


* Our information from Jamaica, warrants the expectation, that stunt 
of that important colony, will give in their adherence to the sys 


union proposed, 


exists no vested fund, through which so important an institution - 
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urgent want ofan efficient government Is acknowledged, 
even by the dissentients, an that the ostensible difference is upon 
the expediency ot the Sphardim congregation appointing a 
Chief Rabbi for uself, after its own miniag, as in times when 
the policy of that community was more exclusive. We find 
that a committee has been nominated to consider the subject ; 
and we wait to observe the spirit in which the matter is taken in | 
hand. Meanwhile, we forbear to publish the inferences dedu- 
ced from the relative complexion of the majority and minority ; 
from the suppositions of less dignified influence, operating for a_ 
fore-gone conclusion ; and the untoward consequences which are 
apprehended from this apparent isolation. Ve hope that it 
will be regarded as al earnest ot our unfeigned respect for our | 
Sphardam brethren, and of our sincere desire to exhibit towards | 
them the deference which the seniority of their establishment 


. 
claims, that we withhold our correspondence, waiting the de- | 


velopment of their plans” for the supply of their acknowledged 
deficiency of spiritual guidance. If there be appointed a Chief 
Rabbi of that community, possessing the qualifications now uni- 
versally demanded for such a functionary, the spiritual govern- 
ment of our people generally would only be the more efficient ; 
for veo learned, pious and sensible Rabbis, cauld not possibly 
differ on material points, and the mere variations of minhag 
would as little clash with two Rabbis as they need do undet 
one, having qualified assistants in his /éeth din. In no case, 
however, could even an isolation, (if really so designed) of the 
Sphardim, obstruct any objects but their own. The other 
congregations in the empire, can still effect what one of them 
alone has hitherto maintained ; no practical or new difficulty 
could arise; for although the Sphardim and Ashkenazim of 
other countries have learned to act in unison, in this country 
they have, hitherto, not done so. We hope that the reasons 
assigned for our silence, (in this present number,) upon the 
communications which have reached us from other congrega- 
tions, will be regarded as a sufficient warrant. We do not deny 
the right, claimed by a correspondent, to be informed of the 
public acts of public bodies, in a matter of such importance to 
the whole Jewish community. We shall therefore act upon his 
hint, and make formal application for the presence of a reporter 
for the Jewish press, at the next meeting of the conference. 
Its previous proceedings may have been accompanied by dis- 
cussions of a nature less necessary for the public eye, but the 
system (adopted unanimously) has resulted from those discus- 
sions, and has, moreover, been sent to us for publication; thus 
it becomes thenceforward a public concern to know how the 
several constituencies answer the appeal, and how the common 


interests are affected by the policy of each severally. The 
open-minded courtesy which the Jewish press has always met 
at the hands of the gentleman who happens to be chairman of 
the conference, affords no reason to doubt his deference for the 
public requirement ‘in this matter; while, at the same time, we 


venture to believe, that the discretion which has been admitted | 


to characterize previous reports in our columns, may be relied 
upon for the discriminate treatment of an object, in the suc- 
cess of which we are so warmly interested. 


The Association for the Promotion of Jewish Literature, has 
uow received the five earlier volumes of 79m O13; the Oth 
having been reviously announced. These complete the series 
so far as it has yet appeared. The first vol. (published in 
1833) professes to be, to a certain extent, a continuation of 
the periodical, oynyn (Vienna,) the publication 
of which was just then discontinued. Its contents are highly 
interesting, especially the following letters. The Ist, by L/err 
Wi essely, to the con egation of Triest, exhibits the movements 
in the Jewish woskl at that time, (a.m. 5542,) occasioned by 

ecrees issued for the promotion of other than Jewish theological 
studies by the Jews, and by Mendelssohn’s German trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. The 3rd (p. 11.) states the difficulties 
recognizing as the compiler of the Mishna, 
and broaches another hypothesis. The 9th and 28th deserve 
hotice on account of the purity and elegance of their Hebrew. 
The 23rd (p. 83.) contains apt and important remarks on the 


nature of the two Talmuds, together with characteristic notions 
of some of their chief digestors. 


Municipal Offices.—The Corporation of Sunderland, ‘says 
the Globe) has done itself honour by the adoption of a petition 
to parliament, praying that members of the Jewish creed, on 
admission to corporate offices, be not required to subscribe 
the declaration enacted by the 9th of William 4th; but that they 
should enjoy a like exemption with that conceded to Quakers 
and Moravians, whose conscientious scruples are respected by 
the law. 

Lribute of respect to Sir I. L.. Goldsmid, Bart.—The 
holders of Postuguese bonds for the loan of 1836, met on 
Mriday morning last, Sir 1. L. Goldsmid in the chair, to receive 
a satisfactory communication from the financial agent of the 
Portuguese government. The bondholders, in acknowledging 
the good service which Sir Isaac had rendered them, by his 
prudential management of this very delicate negociation. on 
their behalf, voted the proceeds of £2000 worth of the bonds 
for the purchase of a piece of plate, in testimony of their respect, 
The provers was made by. Ald. Thompson, M.. P 
seconded by A. Robarts, Esq., the banker, it was carried 
unanimously, Sir Isaac was so taken by surprise-and over- 
powered by his feelings, as to be for some time unable to 
express his thanks, 

af Public Concert, mn aid of the funds of the “ Western 
- Society, for clothing and educating Jewish boys,” was given 
on the evening of the 2nd instant, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The entertainment was got up hurriedly, under the 
following circumstances. Mr. Henry Russell, the popular 
singer, being about to return to the United States, made a 
handsome donation to the funds of the charity ; his sympathy 
with its objects having been thus manifested, he was solicited 
to give a concert for its benefit,—and consented. The perform. 
ance was only practicable on the evening preceding his 
departure for America; and he had to hasten up from profitable 
provincial engagements, in order to suitor his promise. The 
concert was a successful one: Mr. Russell's peculiarly expres- 
sive style and stirring powers of enunciation, were applauded 
enthusiastically. Wr, John Parry was inimitable in his way : 
nor must we forget, among the rest, the gratuitous performance 
of Miss Frances Isaacs, whose debit as a pianiste is recorded by 
the critics to have been very successful. The room was well 
filled, and a handsome sum resulted to the charity. <A gratify- 
Ing close of the proceedings, was the subsequent presentation, 
In a private room, of a neat silver cup, bearing a suitable in- 
scription addressed to Mr. Russell, in acknowledgement ot 
his aid to the charity. To the appropriate address de- 
livered on behalf of the committee, by Wr. J. Solomon, Mr. 


and 


_ Russell made a feeling reply, expressive of his be to be 
known as a Jew, and to 


ve able to assist the philanthropic 
objects of his brethren. He assured his kind friends, that 
wheresoever his lot had been cast, his heart had always yearned 
towards the institutions of his fathers; and he hoped at some 
future day to be useful to the charity again. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Galicia, (Austrian Poiand.)—The A. Z. d. J. gives an in- 


' teresting account of the Jews of these districts, from which we 


borrow the following particulars. 

“The influence of the Jews on trade and commerce, is most to 
be recognized on Sabbaths and Jewish Festivals. For then there 
prevails, (not only in small but in many large places,) a deep and 
solemn stillness, a truly sabbath rest, scarcely visible even in 
protestant and religious England. The streets are almost 
deserted ; and it is only from time to time that groups may be 
seen, consisting of whole familes going to pay their Sabbath 
visits. In small towns, the men are seen returning from the 
synagogue, wrapped in their ony (garments of fringes) and 
the women with their large prayer books. The husbandman, 
aware of all this, does not bring his produce to market on such 
days. The nobleman, who lives in the country, postpones his 
intended purchase to a working day; and even the travelling 

entleman must, for that day, share the sabbath meal of some 
Sau: who is not allowed to prepare fresh food.* It is a 


* The Jews in the country places are frequently the innkeepers, 
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singular phenomenon, that in Galicia, the native Christian 
mag dealing with a Jew, to trafficking with his co-religionist. 
us the Polish nobleman frequently alights at the Jewish inn, 
although the hotel of the Christian would in some respects 
promise him more comfort. Jewish shoemakers, and especially 
tailors, of whom there are great numbers, are for the most 
part engaged by the nobility. Thus are the Jewish shops 
more frequented by Christian customers than those kept by 
Christians ; nay, even the government prefers to negotiate with 
Jews, and generally fares the better for so doing. From all 
this it is evident, that the trade of this country is in the hands 
of the Jews. Their remarkable position in this respect cannot 
be ascribed, as some would have it, to their numerical strength, 
(though in some places they really form a majority of the inha- 
bitants) bui rather to their activity (Gewaw/theit) and liveliness 
of temperament, which, in many points, the Polanders share with 
them ; while the simple and somewhat stiff manners of the German 
are noi liked; with this must also be taken into account, the 
incredibly low state of civilization which the Polish peasant 
occupics.”’ 
Moravia.—No. 5. of the Orient gives a report of the state of 
the Moravian Jews, which affords a heartrending account of their 
position. The reporter contrasts their present state in many 
— with that of their ancestors under Eyyptian bondage ; 
and, melancholy to say, the balance may in some particulars be 
found to incline towards Egypt!—We have but lately given 
some extracts from a work on the Austrian Jews, (Die Juden 
Oesterreichs,) which abounds in harrowing details; we therefore 
abstain from translating this very similar exposé. We cannot, 
however, avoid alluding once more to the deep pain with which 
the crue] treatment of thousands of human beings, should fill 
the heart of every philanthropist. 


The Congregation of Prague has, in a manner worthy of 
notice and imitation, celebrated the jubilee of the official service 
of their Viceroy, (Oberstburggraf) of Bohemia, Count Chotek. 
They determined, on the suggestion of Herr Landau, one of 
their elders, to establish by means of the voluntary contributions 
of their members, @ scholarship for a respeciable Jewish youth, 
either in the University, or in the Polytechnic tstitution of 
Prague. This foundation to be called * the Scholarship of 
Charles Count Chotek :” the right of nomination to be vested 
in the Count, and in his male descendants. 1000 fl. were 
soon raised for the purpose, and his Excellency, highly gratified 
with the manner in which the testimoiial of their satisfaction 
was devised, willingly accepted the privilege of nomination, 
with his grateful thanks for so useful a manner of perpetuating 
the remembrance of his good feeling towards the Jews. 


Frec-Masons.—A letter from Berlin informs us, that Prince 


Henry of Prussia, grand master of all the Lodges of Free- | 


einem | in the kingdom, has just ee the admission into 
the order, of Jews, hitherto excluded from that community. 
The Jews have always been admitted of the masonic body in 
this country, and many of them are very zcalous ‘‘ brethren of 
** the craft."—Gilohe. 
Russia.—The Governor General of New Russia, (Neu 
Ttussiand) and Besarabia, Count Woronzoff, a man who has 
always shown himself the friend of enlightenment and of liberal 
institutious, was recently addressed in a memorial by the 
Odessa congregation, exposing the mischievous inilucnee 
which a higher degree of intellectualizatiou would have on the 
Jows, when not accompanied by a corresponding degree of 
civil liberty. His answer proves how well 
real interests of his country, in reference to the many thousand 
Jews settled in it, After the expression of his conviction, thai 
Jewish academies can prove useful only, when a less restricted 
career is opened out to the Jewish youth cducated therein,— 
he promises, so soon as he shall return to Odessa, (his Excel- 
lency was writing from the interior of his government) to 
confer with the Odessa congregation, in order to concert with 
them the pep eeerennees necessary to be made at Si. Peters- 
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The Orient, (No. 7.) contains the following. 

“ Sir Moses Montefiore, is already making (as we now leary oy 
“ good authority) ag ones for a journey to Russia, We ho 
“that on his way thither he will visit a portion of Northern 
“Germany. In that case, the opportunity would not only be 
“ afforded to his numerous admirers in Germany, (particular) 
‘in Hamburg) to manifest their respect for him, bui wih 
“that might tend to promote the object which he has proposed 
“to himself, might be expected to result from sucii a course. 
‘¢ Efe would thus arrive ai the conviction, that all parties amon 
“the German Jews, heartily and scibichdihiounty desire the 
“ promotion of his scheme. In Hamburg, especially, he would 
convinced, that without German co-operation, no 
“‘ success is possible either in Russia or Poland. To insure to 
“himself this co-operation beforehand, and to enter for that 
“end into personal communication wito influential, philan. 
“thropic, and learned individuals of all shades of opinion, ig 
“ necessary ; indeed, according to my view, ou his so duing all 
“will depend. It is only thus, that the impressions which Sir 
‘© Muses Montefiore will no doubt produce by dint of his genuine 
“piety, energy and wealta, on the Russian government and its 
* Swish subjects, can become a lasting and a deep one. B 
 disrezarding all thai political antipathy towards Russia, whic 
“ ig wanting neither in Germany nor in England, both countries 
‘¢ would be able to assist the progress towards intellectualization 
“in that empire. Certain ii is, that Sir Moses Montefiore is 
“the proper person to lay a firm foundation for this salutary 
“undertaking; but the German Jews alone are suitable media. 
*‘ tors between the civilization of Russia and that of Western 
‘‘ Europe. Between the Jews of Russia and Poland, and their 
out of Germany, every link of connection is 
‘“‘ wanting. * * *” 

Miscellanea.—As a worthy parallel to the will of the late 
Levy Salomons, Esq., we find a bequest of 280,000 fl. (about 
£28,000) made by a Hungarian Israelite, named Kastenbaum, 
who died in 1837. ‘The sum is devoted to the establishment 
of an hospital, and of a school for Jewish youth ; as also for 
the appointment of a certain number of Rabbis.—The Emperor 
of Russia has sanctioned a resolution of the Statcs-council, 
which prescribes, for Jews entering into the service of ihe state, 
a new formula of oath.—It is now certain, that the severe law 
for exacting military service from the Jews of Poland, (v. 
No 39.) has been for some time suspended ; for how long a 
period it dues not appear.—A letter from Bucharest, addressed 
to the Editor of the 4. Z. d. J. rans thus. ‘ As soon as that 
‘number of your paper arrived, which contains an appeal for 
the foundation of a Jewish hospital at Jerusalem, the article 
“was iramediately translated into Spanish, and circulated 
‘‘ among the members of the Sphardim Congregation. It made 


“a most favorable impression, and was also pettiely read 
t 


e understands the | 


“in the synagogue on the ensuing sabbath; the support of 
“the undertaking being recommended to the congregation. 


‘ The resuli will proba ly be a considerable amount of assist- 
ance.”’ 


REVIEWS. 


“ Music and Poetry of the Jews,” from Mainzer's Musical 
Limes.—Second notice. | 


We find the influence of music on the mind, traced histori- 
cally, especially in the cure of mental maladies. In illustration 


of the extent to which the art was cultivated in Judea, Mr. 
Mairzer says :— 


David, master of the fortress of Sion, and recognized as king by Israe! 
aud Judah, fetched the ark of the covenant frum Kirjath-jearim, 
making Jernsalem the centre of the govermaent, religion, and divine 5 
of the Jews. The prophets’ schvols, situate withont Jerusalem, 
abandoned, and this city became the rallying point of the arts, and of 
that conld conduce to the magnificcnee, splendour, and pomp, with w he 
the reyal David loved to distinguish both throne and bamapls- And aoe 
went before the ark, “ David and all the house of Israel B ayed before 
“ Loxp on all mamner of instruments of fir wood, even on 
“and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals. ont 
We read in 1 Chronicles, ch. 15, v. 22, a more detailed row of 
of the ceremonies observed on this oceasion: “ And Chenaniah, chi 
“the Levites, was for song ;, he instricted about the song, hecanse 

skilful.’” When Dayid appointed his sou Solomon to be king in hs 
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and ruler over Israel and over Judah, and having gathered together the 
princes of Israel with the priests and Levites, assigned the latter the 
several functions to be performed by them, and “ four thousand of them 
“praised the Lorp with the instruments which I made, (said David,) to 
“praise therewith.” Two hundred and cighty-cight of these last pus- 
sessed superior skill and served as instructors to the others. ‘‘ So the 
“ number of them with their brethren that were instructed in the songs of 
“the Lorp, even all that were cunning, were two hundred, fourscore, and 


eight.” 

Proud as was the eminence music attained during the reign of David, 
yet, according to Holy Writ, it arrived under Solomon to an unparalleled 
degree of grandeur, truly in pruportiun to the wealth and maguificeuce of 
that prince. 

To him whom, even in our days, we term the Wisc, in memory of the 
qualities wherewith the Lord had blessed him,—to him was reserved the 
privilege of connecting with his name those blissful days, when “ Judah 
“ and Isracl dwelt safely every man under his vine and wider his fig-tree.”’ 
During his reign the arts flourished, and produced results the cictails of 
which, as given by the Bible and other histurians, scem hardly credible, 
so astounding du they appear to us; and so little does our daily expericnce 
come to our aid, that the imaginativn is reduced to regard these prudigics, 
as it were, through a mystic veil. 

On the day of the dedication of the temple :—‘ Also the Levites which 
“ were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of Himan, of Jeduthun, with their 
“sons aud their brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals and 
‘“nsaltcries and harps, stoud at the east end of the altar, and with thew an 
and twenty pricsts sonnding with trumpets : 

“It came even to pass, as 
make one sound * 


After alluding to the immense number at which Josephus 
estimates the vocal and instrumental performers on this occasion, 
our author says :— 


the trumpeters aud singers were as one to 
* ” 


Solomon did not confine his use of music merely to the ceremonial in 
the temple; he mainiained in his palace a musical establishment, whese 
perfection and maguilicence he greatly extols, and that had no other 
object but to serve fur purposes of recreation. ‘‘ I gathered ine also silver 
“and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces: I 
“gat me men singers and women singers, and the delights of the sous of 
“ men, as musical instruments, and thai of all sorts.’’ 

Court Music, since termed Chapel, is likewise supposed to have origi- 
nated at this period; it received its title from being employed in celebrat- 
ing Divine Service in the private chapels of kings, princes, and persons of 
high rank. 

Some writers consider the ‘* Song of Sungs’’ to be a dramatic poem in 
the pastoral style, which without having been enng, was at any rate 
accompanied by music, as were subsequently the Greek tragedies—or in 
other words, the music would have supported the dialogue by a’recitative, 
—thus imparting more power and sublimity to the accent of the language. 

We also learn that instrumental music subsequently came into general 
use,—that, independently of its adaptation to religious ceremonies, it hore 
& part in songs of joy or of sorrow, enhanced the pleasures of the table, 
and was used in their wedding cobservauces. 


He then adduecs the cloquent reproof of Isaiah, (v. 8.) to 
those luxurious monarchs, in whose feasts are ‘* the harp and 
“the viol, the tabret and the pipe,” and who shall no more 
“ drink wine with a song.” — 


These qnotations (says he) furnish adequate proof of the prevalence of 
Music among the Bebrew nation: far from being exclusively employed in 
matters appertaining to religion, it bore a part in all their festivals, as well 

rivate as public: there were songs cf mirth and sungs of happiness, songs 
or the festive board and the uuptial feast; and in announcing as a 
unishment to the Jews that they shunld be deprived of music, the prophet 
ully proves how important it was to all their festive occasions, aud how 
deep an attachment they bore to this art. 

From the profligacy and backsliding of their rulers, naturally ensued 
the demoralization of the people and the decline of arts and sciences. 
Some monarchs re-introduced Paganisin into the temple, and religion, that 
in a theucracy forms of necessity the fundamental basis of the strength 
of a state and its inhabitants—religion, that had rendered the Hebrews a 
nation so united and so formidable—fell from its high estate; whilst Pa- 
ganism, by engendering habits of luxury and effeminacy, brought these 
once undaunted warriors to their fall. It was about the year 600 B. C., 

t Nebuchadnezzar couguered Jerusalem, led Zedechiah and the greater 
part of his people captive to Babylon, and thus put an end to the dominion 
of the Jews, 

During their exile, the sons of Judah flew to music as the best balin for 

eir wounded spirits, their surest consolation in their hour of anguish. 
They had carried with them their much loved harps, and continued the 
practice of that art that brought back to their souls the memory of earlier 
and happier days. Esdras (chap. ii.) estimates the number of their 
Singers, male and female, at the period of their return from Babylon after 
& captivity of 70 years, at 200. Nehemiah states their number to have 
Pres ey to 245. It would seem that the Babylonians took much 
SC in listening to their music, for they were constantly urging them 
Paps hence the origin of that most admirable Psalm, (Ps. cxxxvii.) so 
Taught with pathos, and expressing so well the bitterness of grief 
©xperienced by a nation led captive, wanderers in a stranger land, ever 
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turning their tearful eyes towards the home of their fathers, and daring 
not to sing thuse songs that should be hymned but in Sion alone. 
_ On their return, the Israelites rebuilt their temple and re-established 
its worship; but the brilliancy and glory of its noon-day sun was dimmed 
fur ever. Antivchus, King of Macedonia, with whom they had formed 
an alliance, vverran Jerusalem with his armies, laid its temples waste, 
pillaged and massacred its inhabitants, turned the town into a citadel, and 
annexed Judah to his dominions. 

‘* All the joy of Jacob was banished, and they heard no more the sound 
of the flute, nor that of the harp.” 


| Paroles d'un Croyant Israclite,—I. Anspach.—Paris and Metz. 


One of our recent numbers contained an allusion to this 
work ; but we consider that the objects of its publication, 
as well as the character of its contents, entitle it to a more 
copious review. M, Anspach appears to have been animated by a 
laudable desire to excite, in his brethren in faith, a livelier 
interest in the religion of their inheritance, and at the same 
time to counteract the daring attacks levelled by the rash zeal 
of certain parties against the character of Judaism. Our 
author’s mola. of proceeding is this. He propounds the follow- 
ing questions. 

Is the Jewish religion, in its principles and forms, incom- 
patible with social adaptations?#—Has it been possible, con- 
sistently with the order of divine revelation, to displace Judaism 
by Christianity ?—It is the replies to these questions which 
form the work uider review. We abstain from following our 
author through the chain of reasoning by which he finds his 
solution of the first portion of the problem, since we are 
unable to concur in all the particulars which he lays down; 
indecd, some may be considered incompatible with Judaism. 
We find so much the more gratification in following the author 
through the second portion of the enquiry. In this he has 
really done well; and it is this section which entitles it to the 
particular attention of our Jewish brethren. We proceed to 
trace the clue of M. Anspach’s reasoning. | 

He sets out with the declaration that he designs no assault 
on another religion, but merely defends his own; a declara- 
tion which, as every unprejudiced reader must admit, is well 
borne out by the pacific and temperate tone which prevails 
throughout the york. and which does not forsake him, even 
when his proofs are most striking. He then, in order the better to 
arrive at a result, subdivides this portion of the subject into the 
following four heads. He aske—(1) Can the scriptural prophecies 
apply to the founder of the Christian religion? Summing up 
these prophecies, it follows of itself, as a natural inference, that 
the conditions connected with the coming of the Messiah have 
not been fulfilled. (2) He compares the historical proofs 
afforded by the Christian Testament, with the anterior facts in 
Holy Writ, to which-these proofs allude. (3) He com- 
pares the authenticity of the Christian, with that of the Hebrew 
scriptures as recognised by Israel. (4) He seeks out the 
principles of morality contained in the Christian <1 poping, 
and investigates whether they have claims to be regarded as no- 
velties at the time, or as mere repetitions of principles already 
taught in the Jewish scriptures. 

The first two points having been discussed for centuries, 

resent a field now trodden almost bare ; the author, therefore, 
in treating them, can claim no other merit than that of having, 
in forcible and concise, yet temperate language, put together the 
materials prepared by his predecessors in the same field, But 
as regards the two: latter points, the author has certainly 
enriched the stock of materials of which the Jew builds up the 
edifice of his religious convictions. He says, that whilst it is a 
fact that the nation to which the Holy Scriptures were originally © 
addressed, is still in existence ;—those Scriptures still remaining 
in the original language in which they were imparted ;—no such 
conclusive evidence has been or can be adduced on the other 
side. In comparing the moral laws of the Hebrew Scripture 
with those of the Christian Testamert, he asks for the country 
in which the moral laws of the latter have ever been carried into 


* It is thus we understand the question :—“ La reliyion Juive est elle 
“ ses principes él ed ses formes en dehors des ameliorations sociales ?”’ 

e cannot suppose that he means to affirm that the principles of our 
religion can be altered, without Divine warrant, to accommodate social, 
that is conventional, relations ! 
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operation? or, whether a state seeking to carry out these laws, | 
could possibly subsist? He then subjects the dogmas of 
Christianity to examination; deducing therefrom inferences, 
showing that the second question could not possibly be answered 
in the affirmative. He concludes, by calling upon those Chris- 
tian intermeddlers who are constantly levelling their attacks 
against Judaism, to discontinue such useless practices; and 
rather to direct their energies towards that wider field, which 
the heathen world opens to their zeal. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Jewish Eating- Houses.—Mr. Editor :—Some of your readers 
may deem it strange, that your paper should be made the 
vehicle of suggestions on so common place a subject; but the 
majority will recognize the duty of attention to the peculiar 
requirements of our faith in the matter of diet, and some one 
may perhaps supply the deficiency which I am about to point 
out. I reside in one of the suburbs of London, and arrive in 
th city between 9 and 10 in the morning; my business 
confines me to the neighbourhood of the bank, always until 5, 
sometimes until 7 o’clock, in the afternoon. My Non-Israelite 
friends, similarly circumstanced, enjoy their lunch or dinner 
whenever their appetite or convenience serves, at some con- 
tiguous eating-house or tavern; while I am compelled to stay the 
cravings of my hunger with some poor substitute for the sub- 
stantial food which my constitution requires. This was not 
always so, for in the year 1830, there was a Jewish eating-house, 
in one of the passages near the Exchange, at which I was a 
very frequent visitor. That undertaking was given up, (where- 
fore, it is unnecessary to enquire) not, as was believed, for lack 
of encouragement. Now, Mr. Editor, I venture to predict, 
that if some respectable, competent, and enterprizing person, 
would open such an esta>lishment before the ensuing passover, 
it would be found a highly profitable speculation. The pros- 
pects of its success are mk greater now than in 1830, for the fol- 

owing reasons, A greater number of Jewish families now live 
out of the city ;—a greater number of our wealthier classes are 
disposed to a consistent abstinence from forbidden meats, unex- 
tracted blood, &c.;—a much larger number of commercial men 
now visit London by railway, &c. ;—and, not least, the adver- 
tising columns of your paper ensure at once that needful pub- 
licity, which was then impossible. There are other adventitious 
sources of profit which need but be alluded to; such as the popu- 
larity of our peculiar cookery, even among Non-Israelites; and 
the chances of providing public and private dinners out of doors, 
which a reputation, so earned, would facilitate. Hoping that 
you will do me the favor to publish this letter, I send you 
my private card, with an offer to guarantee three or four regular 
daily customers, for a well ordered Jewish eating-house in the 
vicinity of the bank; or to promote its success in any other 
way that may be found available. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, Your Constant Reader. 


Lord Francis Egerton’s ‘‘ Mediterranean Sketches” contain 
the following incident :—‘‘ Our reception was very different 
‘* from that of a poor Jew whom I had met a short time be- 
** fore, near the entrance to the defile. 1 was riding somewhat 
‘* apart, and beyond the reach of an interpreter, when I met 
** with what I considered a religious procession. It consisted 
‘*‘ of an old man mounted, a closed palanquin on a_ horse's 
‘‘ back, and a troop of boys who were chanting a sort of 
“* chorus. The old man saluted me lowly as I passed, and 
‘I rode on, returning his salute, somewhat puzzled. Don 
‘* Quixotte would unquestionably have charged, or at least 
‘have stopped the procession, and instituted a rigid enquiry 
‘* into its objects. If so, his proceedings would have been for 
‘* once justified by common sense and humanity, as well as 
“ chivalry; and if I had known myself what I afterwards 
‘* learned, I should, perhaps, considering the age and strength 
“‘ of the offending parties, have acted Don Quixotte on the 
‘occasion. The old man was a poor Jew, transporting a sick 
‘ wife from the interior to the coast ; and the boys were a rabble 
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“tian, I cannot say, who were persecuting him with some ribald 
“ gong, which was afterwards, before he could reach Hasbya, 
‘‘ improved into pone and beating. This was one of jhe 
‘** consequences 0 the Damascus story, which was now the 
universal theme of conversation.” 


- 


~ NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Board of Deputies—We do not feel warranted in answerin 
E. D.’s enquiries ; because our information of the proceedin 

of this Board, has been derived from private sources exe]y. 
sively. We have made formal application, for permission 
occasionally to communicate such matters of public concern 
as are laid before the Board—provided that those matters cap 
be so communicated consistently with the interests involyed. 
We are informed, that accident alone has occasioned oy; 
present uncertainty upon the subject. Censor’s remarks are 
therefore premature; the more 80, since the party at whom he 
points, is not, properly speaking, a member of the Board. It is 
not clear to what he refers, as ‘‘ English measures, first re. 
‘* ported in foreign prints.” 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 
Friday 17th March 15th of 2d Adar. (oy jew) Sab. at 4 p. 5. 


16 portion for the weck yy 
Friday 24 ‘“ 22 4 Sabbath at 6 o’Clock. 
Sabb. 25 23 AND "B—portion sy 


I. I. O'GRADY, A.B. M.D., 
ROFESSOR of the Latin and French languages, Rhetoric 


and Belles Lettres, in the ‘‘ New Jewish Seminary,’’ begs leave to apprize his 
friends and the public, that he intends opening Morning and Evening Private 
CLasses, for a select and limited number of young gentlemen, whom he proposes 
to instruct in the Latin and French languages, composition and polite literature. 
He has also been induced, by the earnest solicitation of a few immediate friends, to 
devote Three Hours each week to the convenience of gentlemen, who may feel 
desirous of perfecting themselves in a course of Italian Literature and Science. 
Dr. O’G. trusts, that from his long residence in Italy, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the principles of languages and science, he will be enabled to accelerate the 
progress of his pupils, beyond even their most sanguine expectations. 

*,* The classes are now being formed, and every information relative to Terms, 
Hours of Attendance, &c. can be known by personal application at his chambers, 
1, Hanover Place, Hanover Square, Minories. | 

March 14, 1843. 


Just Published, and Sold by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, Price 3s. 


HREE LETTERS to HIS GRACE tue LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, on the Inexpediency and Futility of any 
Attempt to Convert the Jews to the Christian Faith, in the way and manner hitherto 
practised; being a general discussion of the whole Jewish Question, By the Rer. 
John Oxlee, Rector of Molesworth, Hunts. 


NE or TWO GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with 


Board, Washing and Lodging, in a respectable Jewish family, at Liverpool, 
where there are no children, at 22s. per week. For particulars, apply ‘ the 
Printer of the Voice of Jacob. 


MASADLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Brunswick 


House, Hammersmith Road.—The Misses Benjamin feel much pleasure 10 
again returning thanks to their friends, and informing them and the public, that™ 


consequence of the liberal encouragement experienced, they have been compelled 


to change their residence for one much more spacious, The new —or 
will be found in every respect advantageously adapted to the purpose, having nr 
so employed for the last thirty years. The Misses B. anticipate, from the satis . : 
tion hitherto elicited, a continuance of those favors which they will earnest) 
endeavour to merit. 


YS? PPT Yvan mewn 


A LEVY, Pastrycook, Confectioner and Fancy Bee 
@ Baker, 34, Norton Folgate, (adjoining the City of London Theatre,) a om 
Stoney Lane, Houndsditch, begs to inform his friends, and the public in gene’ 
that ke intends to surpass any of his competitors in the above line, In aay teem 
price, on the ensuing Passover. Dinners, Suppers, &c. provided on moderate 

N. B. Orders punctually attended to. 


Terms or Sunscription—for delivery free within the = 
of the penny post,—10s. 6d. per annum, or 5s. 6d. per half year, 
payable in advance, at the Office, 27, Camomile Street. 


London: Printed for Mr. Franxutn, by E. Varry, 27, Camomie Lani 

Published by B, Ste1L1, Paternoster Row; Batt, 
had of the Printer; of Reynouips, Church Row, Aldgate; ° 


“of juvenile bigots,—whether Druse, Mahometan, or Chris- 


Brydges Street, Covent Garden; of Levy, 34, Norton Folgate, and ° 
| all Booksellers and Newsmen. | — 
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